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PAMPAS OF BUENOS AYRES. 
(Concluded from page 322.) 


May 8th. In the afternoon left this our 
dreary three weeks’ abode, and the cattle being 
in good condition, travelled all night through a 
dark dense forest, where the road or rather path 
was so narrow that two carts must wait, should 
they chance to meet, until the trees have been 
felled, so as to permit of a passage. The nu- 
merous feet and wheel tracks raised such a dust 
as hung over us in heavy clouds all the way, a 
perfect calm prevailing in the air, and the tra- 
vellers, carts, and cattle were all of one colour, 
enveloped or buried in a covering of dry dust. 
In the morning, about day-light, my driver 
falling asleep, the bullocks devi a little 





nately, though I fell from a considerable height, 
and some heavy bales of cloth tumbled upon 
me, I escaped with only a slight bruise on one 
of my legs. Next day travelled through a 
saline country where there was no water, and 
only salt shrubs for the poor animals to eat, 
and arrived in the evening at the little village 
of Atamisco, so named from a finely scented 
shrub, which grows in great abundance about 
it. Scarcely any vegetable was seen except 
some coarse herbage, upon which flocks of 
goats were browsing. 

While here, I entered my 60th year, and 
falling into a sort of melancholy fit, at remem- 
bering that I was now 9000 miles distant from 
my native country, and at the present time sur- 
rounded with a class of people more barbarous 
than the worst tribes of savages, men who 
rejoice in the difficulties and d rs of others, 
nothing affording them more delight than see- 
ing a person fall from his horse, or attacked by 
an infuriated bull, events which here very fre- 
quently happen—these being, I say, the pre- 
vailing sentiments of my mind on the anni- 
versary of my birth, my fellow-traveller, a Dr. 
Mernoz, recommended as a cordial tu the spi- 
rits, a drop of wine ; so extracting the eork of, 
alas! my last bottle of Madeira, he and I sat 
down to enjoy it, and soon drained the flask. 

13th. Having now completed crossing our 
last difficult river in the way to Tucuman, a 
more pleasant tract of country opened upon us, 
consisting of gently undulated ground with 
some fine varieties of trees and shrubs, princi- 
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pally of Mimosas. For two days, however, 
we travelled through a parched district, where 
neither food nor water could be poeta, No 
cattle were to be seen between the Ric 
bella and San Jo, eee of 26 leagues, 
excepta few goats, the kids of which we bovght 
at about sixpence each. 

17th. At sunset halted on the summit of an 
elevated ridge, about one league from San Jago, 
intending to enter the town before the morning ; 
but a cloud of hail, with a strong gale of wind 
passing over us in the night, the cattle were so 
much scattered by it among the dry forests in 
search of food, that we could not collect them 
till sunset. On looking out of my dusty den 
in the cart at sunrise, the air having been beau- 
tifully cleared by the gale of the night, I beheld 
one of the most sublimely grand sights that 
could be imagined; the towering summits of 
the snow-covered Andes, their sharp peaks of 
various forms, heights, and sizes, stretching up 
among the long lines of light clouds that lazily 
hung in the atmosphere ; their backs romanti- 








cally variegated with black and white, the| wood; and t 





cherry, and which the natives gather = ull 


and dry as they would do fi 


about four ounces weight, which are eaten, 
baked and prepared in various ways, being the 
principal food on which the natives depend, 
except a few goats ; for the dearth of water and 
pasture, with the prevalence of dense forests 
and salinos, prevent the rearing of cattle. Ex- 
cept a few spots near the town; where maize 
and pompions are grown, I saw hardly any 
cultivated ground for many leagues around San 
Jago. 

Being now only forty leagues from the town 
of Tucuman, and my patience quite exhausted, 
I quitte? the tropa, and. accompanying the 
owner of thirty-two mules-which were going 
to the mines of Peru, I started with him on the 
twentieth. It proved no easy job for the four 
men and the proprietor to drive these animals, 
they strayed so much into the thorny brush- 
the driver was faced from 
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thinner snowy mantle having been melted by | top to toe with a hide protector, he had much 
the sun from the projecting points, while the | difficulty in spting his way through the 
valleys still lay dark and dense in frozen shade. | woods, especially where the Chaneos abound- 


This view of those alpi 
to nite, aii 
presently recalled to me a similar scene, when, 
m my youthful years, I had stood upon the 
hills of the Upper Ward of Lanarkshire, and 
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flowering specimens there were none. About 
nine o’clock we halted in the woods, and 
kindled a fire to prepare our asado for supper, 


with my face turned towards northwest, gazed | but the night proved so extremely cold that we 
on the mountains of Argyleshire and the} could not sleep, so we started at about three in 
Western Highlands, where, in the spring, the|the morning, and travelled till sunrise, when 
snow, melting from the exposed parts of the | we arrived at the site of a few ranchos. Here 
rocks, leaves alternate streaks of black and| we tied our horses to trees, entered the most 
white. This ridge of the Cordilleras lies in | decent looking dwelling, which proved to be 
the province of Catam, distant, at the time, | the principal inn, as I suppose, of the country, 
upwards of fifty miles in a straight line on our | for few were the habitations of any kind that 
left hand, and in a direction W. N. W. | we had seen, and called for something for 

18th. Halted about a mile and a half from | breakfast. ‘The morning being very chilly, we 
San Jago, having adopted another road, by| were ushered into the principal apartment, 
which we should avoid going through the town,| which was nothing more than a roughly 
but sent two wagons thither with goods, which | finished hut, covered with a sort of long grase, 


being obliged to cross the river San Jago, did 
not return to us till noon of the second day, 
five hours being required to pass the river. In 
this district vegetation varied considerably: in 
all other places of the woods, the plains were 
covered with a yellow-berried suffruticose 
plant, which gave the ground at a distance 
much the appearance of the holms of Clyde 
when gay with rag-weed; but though this 
shrub abounded so much, almost to the exelus 
sion of other vegetation, neither bird nor beast 
appeared to touch its foliage or fruit. Here I 
found a strong broad-leaved .?sclepias, on the 
edge of the river several smaller perennial spe- 
cies; but the most attractive tree here is the 
Mistol, a \arge branching tree something like 
a big pear tree of the Tollo family of Buenos 
Ayres; the fruit much resembling a Kentish 


its sides not even plastered with mud, only 
stuffed with straw and sticks between the 
posts; in the centre was a large fire of sticks, 
a welcome sight for our cold persons ; this fire- 
place was a circle of large coarse stones, six 
feet in diameter, placed in the centre of the 
room, and holding as many ashes as seemed a 
twelve-month’s accumulation. Four women, 
six naked children, and a lot of dogs, cats, and 
poultry surrounded the fire, all contending 
which should get the largest share of an over- 
plus of boiled pompions which had been left 
from last night’s supper. One old woman was 
busy scraping the outer skin from more pom- 
pions for the family’s breakfast, while the 
others sat idly ooking on. ‘The mode of pre- 
paring the pompions for food was to slit the 
largest in halves, and then putting them into 
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the hottest part of this enormous fire, to fill the 
hollow or concave side with hot charred wood. 
While they were thus roasting, the landlsrd 
desired that the cow should be brought in and 
milked, which was done accordingly; the black 
po who performed the operation using the 

y utensil apparently in the house to receive 
the milk, namely, the huge pot or boiler from 
which the dogs bad been licking the relics of 
pompions, some of which still adhered to its 
sides: this was set on the fire; and by the 
time the milk was boiled, the pompions were 
sufficiently roasted, when, scraping off with 
difficulty the black and ashy skin, 1 put some 
of the pulp into the milk, and managed to 
make a tolerable breakfast. This is the way 
in which people live in this country; nothing 
better or more cleanly is to be procured for 
fare ; we all gathered round the pot of hot milk 
which was set on the ground, when also the 
roasted pompions were laid at our feet, all 
covered with black wood ashes ; for plates and 
spoons we had horns, halved, and a little bent ; 
for seats, the skulls of horses ; and for a table, 
the clay floor of the hut. There was no 
choice: we paid about sixpence each for our 
meal, and set off again. After travelling till 
mid-day, the weather being hot and dry, we 
stopped for two hours at noon, turning the cat- 
tle out to feed, and laying down ourselves 10 
sleep, and pursued our way in the afternoon, 
the country being so open and level that we 
drove the mules before us almost at a gallop. 


“The owner of these animals had left us in the 


morning, accompanied by his servant, pre- 
ferring another route to ‘Tucuman, and I re- 
mained with the driver, that I might have the 
more time to. botanize. At night we stopped 
at a post-house called Vinora, nineteen leagues 
from ‘T'ucuman, where we rested till the after- 
noon of the next day; during which time I 
examined the productions of the neighbour- 
hood. I saw some fine trees of the great fan 
palm, a strange species of Cestrum, with very 
large yellow flowers, and a Solanum, appa- 
rently brownish, with white fruit of the size 
and appearance of hen’s eggs; the latter was 
generally growing in open grass fields, where 
the plant, about three feet high, very thorny, 
and loaded with this singular looking fruit, 
was a striking object. Also a suffruticose 
Buddlea, which the natives eall sage, and use 
as such. 

23d. Quitting Vinora after mid-day, we 
reached in the evening a farm, where many 
goats were feeding, and where we purchased a 
fine fat kid for about one shilling, and obtained 
permission to turn our horses and mules into 
an inclosure, after which we kindled a good fire 
at the gate and roasted our kid for supper. We 
were accompanied for some time by a young 
couple on their way to be married at Tucuman, 
no clergyman living nearer to perform the cere- 
mony, for which they had to travel fifty-seven 
miles. However, there was a saving of trouble 
in this case, as the double object was answered 
of getting their child baptized, a fine boy, nearly 
two years old. 

24th. Started very early this morning, 
having been refreshed by a comfortable night’s 
rest, for we had slept by the side of our large 
wood fire, sheltered on the weather side by 
long clean grass waving above us. Our cattle 
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eaten daring the night, and we took to the road 
in high spirits, at the prospeet of soon finish- 
ing our long and arduous journey, a hope which 
was realized about four in the afternoon, when 
we entered Tucuman. The two last days’ 
journey was the most pleasing and interesting 
of all; the noble Andes lay on our left hand, 
thick fog covering part of their sides, above 
which their snowy summits soared bright and 
clear ; often we approached within a few miles 
distance of the mountains. ‘The vegetation too 
became more varied as we advanced into the 
warm and more humid climate which Tucuman 
enjoys, so as to be quite interesting. Having 
reached the farm-house belonging to the owner 
of our carts, who had arrived only the day 
before, he welcomed us kindly to his dwelling: 
the first thing offered to a stranger here is a 
cigar, then matte; after which we visited his 
orangery, where I saw some trees of almost 
incredible magnitude, and with equally incredi- 
bly enormous crops of fruit, whether considered 
as to number, size, or quality. Some of these 
trees could not be less than forty feet high, 
with tops high in proportion, the points of the 
lower branches resting on the ground ; and the 
oranges of an uniformly large size, equally 
interspersed all over, and among the whole 
trees. ‘The beautiful hue of the fruit, which 
was generally ripe, added to the interesting 
appearance of these trees. He had no other 
garden, but noble fields of sugar-cane, and 
some rice grounds: a mill for cleaning the lat- 
ter article was also on the farm. At night, this 
kind person sent one of his servants to conduct 
us to the only coffee-house in the town of Tu- 
cuman, with orders to request that the owner 
would treat me as a friend of his; but no such 
recommendation was needful, for I found both 
the master and mistress of the house most 
worthy and agreeable people, as were indeed 
the mass of the population in this fine country, 
where the inhabitants are generally as friendly 
as their country is pleasant. 


The Moravians or United Brethren. 


Extract from an article on the subject in the Episcopal 
Recorder. 

From the tropical climate of the West In- 
dies, we turn to the Polar regions, where also 
the brethren have laboured with unwearied 
perseverance and distinguished success. The 
mission to Greenland, like that to St. Thomas, 
arose out of some representations of the state 
of the Greenlanders which Count Zinzendorf 
heard, while he was in attendance on the coro- 
nation of Christian VI.; and which, on his 
return home, he communicated to the congre- 
gation at Herrnhut. The zeal of two young 
men was ardently inflamed during this de- 
liberation of the brethren, and with primitive 
simplicity, each of them retired to the shade of 
a neighbouring wood, where, with noiy impor- 
tunity, they sought for wisdom and direction 
from the Lord. They afterwards made known 
to each other what had passed in their minds, 
and then declared to the congregation in wri- 
ting, that they were ready to devote themselves 
to the great work of preaching the gospel among 
the heathen ; that, although they had a decided 
preference for Greenland, they waited for the 


too were recruited by the fine grass they had! congregation to determine where they should 
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labour. ‘The first missionaries, two cousins, 
Matthew and Christian Stach (for Frederick 
Boehnish, one of the two before mentioned, 
was reluctantly detained from the work for 
about a year) men of a true, devoted, apostoli¢ 
spirit, obeyed the command of our Lord almost 
to the letter, taking nothing for their journey, 
neither staves, nor scrip, neither bread nor 
money, neither had they two coats a-piece. 
Like their predecessors, Dober and Nitschman, 
with only a few shillings in their purses, they 
travelled to Copenhagen, where they met with 
much that would have discouraged them, had 
they not been accustomed to commit their 
cause, in simple but unwavering faith, to Him 
‘*who is the head over all things to his 
church ;” until at length Count Pless, the 
chamberlain of the King of Denmark, became 
interested in their favour. ‘That nobleman 
inquired of them, * how they intended to 
maintain themselves in Greenland?” In their 
ignorance of the country, they replied, * by 
the labour of their hands, and God’s blessing,” 
adding, that ** they would build a house, and 
cultivate a peace of land, that they might not 
be burthensome to any.” On being informed 
that there was no timber fit for building in that 
country—* then,” replied the missionaries, 
inflamed with a love for souls which no hard- 
ships could extinguish, * we will dig a hole in 
the earth and lodge there.” Surely here we 
discover a zeal which is not unworthy of being 
compared with that of the first great mission- 
ary to hvathen lands, who would not count his 
life dear to him, so that he might * finish his 
course with joy, and the ministry which he 
had received of the Lord Jesus.” (Acts xx. 
24.) Nay, do we notsee in these devoted and 
self-denying servants, I will not say a resem- 
blance, but a portion of the ** grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who, though he was rich, yet 
for our sakes became poor, that we, through 
His poverty, might be made rich?” 2 Cor. 
viii. 9. 

The hardships and privations which these 
undaunted men were actually called to endure, 
are almost incredible. Soon after they entered 
on their mission, the Greenlanders were visited 
with the small-pox, in its most virulent form, 
which spread among them with such rapid 
destruction, as to threaten the extinction of 
their race. To heighten this calamity, the 
missionaries were too generally suspected by 
the frantic superstition of the natives to be the 
secret cause of this fatal distemper. Atlength, 
however, the unwearied attention of the brethren 
during the prevalence of this dreadful scourge, 
could not fail to win the grateful affections of 
the people. One sufferer, shortly before his 
death, expressed his obligation to the minister 
who had received, lodged, and attended him, 
togethér with many others: * Thou hast done 
for us what our own people would not do ; thou 
hast fed us when we had nothing to eat; thou 
hast buried our dead, who would have been 
consumed by the dogs, foxes, and ravens; 
thou hast also instructed us in the knowled 
of God, and hast told us of a better life.” The 
infant settlement of the brethren, which they 
denominated New-Herrnhut, was itself soon 
visited by sickness, insomuch that they were 
not able to attend upon the natives, and scarcely 
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to administer common necessaries to one an- 


other. ‘The “ patience of the saints’’ in this 
trying situation, strongly reminds us of the 
illustrious specimens of faith which St. Paul 
has collected together in Hebrews xi., * by 
which the elders obtained a good report.” 
«« We are at present,” said they, ‘* in a school 
of faith, and see not the least prospect before 
us; however, we will remain in this school, 
where we must contend who can believe best, 
even in the prospect of nothing but human im- 
possibilities.”” 

One of their most formidable obstacles was 
their ignorance of the Greenlandish language, 


and even of the Danish, in which a grammar of 


the former tongue had been prepared, and which 
they had first to acquire. Difficult as all rude 
languages are, that of Greenland, from its pe- 
culiar structure, and the wearisome length of 
its words, (some containing upwards of thirty 
letters,) presented almost insurmountable ob- 
stacles to minds undisciplined by habits of 
study. These difficulties were aggravated by 
the Greenlanders not only refusing to aid them 
by conversation, but by stealing the books and 
lessons which they had written for themselves 
with incredible labour. 

These were the trials which, in the very first 


year of the Greenland mission, put the zeal of 


the brethren to the test, and they serve to show 
the character of the work to which they had 
devoted themselves, and the unconquerable 
perseverance with which they carried it for- 
ward, 

Some time after, when they had received 
more labourers both from Denmark and Herrn- 
hut, and yet no fruit sppeared among the na- 
tives for their encouragement, four queries were 
proposed for their serious consideration, which 
seemed to indicate a secret misgiving in the 
minds of some of them, whether they had not 
misinterpreted the will of God in going there, 
and whether it were their duty to continue 
labouring, even if they saw no fruit. After 
this consultation, three of the brethren bound 
themselves in a solemn manner to the work, 
** come life, come death; nor would they in 
any wise be induced to desert it, till they could 
appeal to God, with the testimony of their 
consciences, that they had done all that man 
could do and venture, in concurrence with 
God’s help.’’ Having solemnly pledged them- 
selves, resting upon God their Saviour, respect- 
ing their future doctrines, labours, mutual con- 
duct, and brotherly love, they set themselves 
apart for the Lord’s service, by life or by 
death; by this means their strength was re- 
newed to encounter the heavier afflictions 
which were then just at hand—the horrors of 
famine. ‘Their faith was not put to shame: 


not long after, the testimony of the word of 


the cross (the doctrine which has now for a 
full century been the great subject of the 
brethren’s preacl.ing among the heathen) was 
blessed to the awakening of the first convert, 
Kayarnak ; and the work of the Lord has since 
made effectual progress. 

The latest returns from the four stations now 
existing in Greenland, represent the number of 
natives in the brethren’s congregations to be 
1784, of whom about 800 are communicants. 
We also learn that, through the medium of the 
Danish and Moravian teachers, Christian in- 


struction is now as common and prevalent on 
that frozen coast as in our Own country. 





proper modes of punishment to employ in 
training young children. 
not so important a point as is generally sup- 


so much as the spirit and manner in which it is 


years old, who has acquired the habit of falling 
down upon the floor, with loud outcries of sor- 
row and passion, when any thing displeases 


is of comparatively small consequence what 





succeeds in its object, in this way, but on the 
contrary, always subjects itself to increased 


nomenon as one who would persist, year after 
year, in playing with the flames of a candle,|“* Why, mother, I forgot,” says the boy. 


notwithstanding the invariable consequence |‘ Yes,” replies the mother, “I know it; and 
was to get burnt. 
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a sacrifice of the maternal feelings—the last 
involves a considerable expenditure of time. 
One mode may be better adapted to one class 
of dispositions, and the other to a different 
one. Some mothers may succeed best in en- 
countering and conquering such a fault at once; 
others in wearing it out by slow an long-con- 
tinued hostility. Asa general thing, Solomon 
seems to have thought that the former of the 
modes of punishment mentioned was the most 
effectual, and accomplished the object with the 
least suffering, on the whole, both to parent 
and child; and we do not know whether any 
thing has been developed in modern times 
sufficient to reverse his decision. Sull, how- 
ever, if a mother has time, and leisure, and 
exhaustless perseverance, she may, if she 
chooses, try the slower modes. If faithful, 
she certainly will sueceed with any of them. 

Thus we see that the kind of punishment is 
not very essential. For what is said above 
will apply equally well to a great variety of 
other forms which might have been specified. 
They will all accomplish the object if they are 
properly administered, some more and some 
less easily, some rather better in one class of 
cases, and some in another—without there 
being any very great difference in point of ulti- 
mate efficacy, after all. 

But there is something on which the ulti- 
mate efficacy of punishment depends very 
closely, and that is, the spirit and manner of 
administering it. ‘This is really the important 
point, and parents should inquire, not so much 
whether they adopt right modes of punish- 
ment, but whether they administer them in the 
right way. 


From the Mother's Assistant. 
PUNISHMENTS. 
BY JACOB ABBOTT. 


Mothers sometimes inquire what are the) 
This is, however, 


posed. It is not the nature of the punishment 
inflicted, that determine the efficacy of the dis- 
cipline. 

Annette, for instance, is a little girl of four 


her. Now the remedy is punishment—but it 
form of punishment is adopted, provided it is 
firmly, mildly, and invariably executed. First, 
there is bodily punishment. Her mother 
may wait until the fit is over, and then take 
her into her room. by herself, and, calling her 
attention to her fault, punish her with a rod. 
This course, steadily pursued, will as certainly 
eure the fault, as water will extinguish fire. 
Secondly, she may adopt a milder mode. She 
may take the child up and earry her away to 
another room, (not leaving her in the dark, or 
alone under such circumstances as to frighten 
her,) and confine her there for ten minutes after 
such offence. ‘This, if steadily pursued, will 
also as certainly cure the fault as water will 
extinguish fire. But it will take longer than 1. The administration of punishment, ia 
the other method. It is more mild and gentle | cases where it is called for at all, must be wni- 
in its operation, and accordingly requires a| form. If by loud erying a child sometimes 
more persevering application of it to effect the | carries his point, while at others he gets punish- 
object. led for it, he will continue the practice of ery- 

But thirdly, punishment in milder form still| ing. If the flame of a candle, while it some- 
may be applied. ‘The mother may leave An-/ times burnt the fingers, at other times would 
nette upon the floor, taking no notice of her| come off from the wick, a smooth, hard and 
whatever. And at last when her tears and oute | beautiful plaything, there are a great many 
cries are ended, and she comes to her mother | fingers which would be often going into the 
of her own accord, she may, for half an hour} flame. It is not the greatness of the pain, but 
after such offence, treat her with gentle dis-| the certainty of it, which is effectual in such a 
pleasure ; and by her serious countenance, and | case; and so in regard to any forbidden act, 
occasional allusions, keep up the recollection | it is certain punishment, not occasionally a 
of the wrong in Annette’s mind, thus stimu-| severe one, which accomplishes the purpose. 
lating conscience to a continual reproof. ‘This; 2. Punishments should be mildly adminis- 
remedy too, though much less active than the| tered. Especially, if the punishment in itself 
others, will certainly, in the end, if steadily| be severe, it must be meldly administered. 
and invariably administered, wear out the dis-| Punishment is a remedy, a moral remedy; and 
ease. It is morally eertain that it will ulti-| like other remedies, the more bitter it is, the 
mately succeed. At any rate, a child who will | more gentle and considerate should be the mode 
long continue the practice of storming, as a|of exhibiting it. If the fault is trivial, the 
means of gaining its objects, when it never | penalty may be even playfully inflicted. This 
will do in the case of bad habits, or petty mis- 
demeanors, which result from inadvertence, and 
where the act does not imply any thing de- 
liberately wrong, in a moral point of view. 


privations, would be much such a moral phe- 





there must be some little punishment every 
Very different modes of punishment will| time, and that will soon make it be remember- 


thus, in the end, be successful; and yet there|ed.”” In such case, some slight penalty may 
are considerable differences in their operation.|be assigned, and provided it is strictly and 
The first is the quickest, but it requires energy | steadily enforced, it need not be accompanied 
and resolution. 


requires great perseverance. 


The last is the gentlest, but it} with any indications of displeasure, nor is even 
Tlie first makes|se.iousness necessary. Thus the ordinary 
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childish faults may be corrected by means of a | jurious to himself, and he will rationally con- 


course of punishment which will not even dis- 
turb the common flow of good humour and hi- 
larity. 

Moral offences, that is, those which imply 
actual guilt at the time of the act, must be 
treated seriously, no doubt ; but however severe 
the punishment, it may be gently administered. 
To secure this, the punishment should be de- 
ferred until the displeasure excited in the pa- 
rent’s mind, by the commission of the fault, 
has subsided. This is a hard rule to follow. 
Here is a double difficulty. First, it is hard to 
refrain from punishing during the fit of dis- 
pleasure; and then it is harder still to sum- 
mon energy and resolution to punish after the 
fit is over. But both these efforts must be 
made. Inflicting pain from the stimulus of 
displeasure, which is generally only a mild 
word for anger, is vengeance, not punishment. 
Taking vengeance on a child is the worst injury 
a parent can inflict upon him; and it is really 
taking vengeance, when the impulse under 
which the suffering is imposed, is the excite- 
ment of displeasure. 

3. To guard against this danger, parents 
should be very cautious how they punish faults, 
the commission of which brings any special 
trouble or inconvenience to themselves. If a 
boy throws his ball across the room, and escapes 
breaking the looking glass, it is safe to inflict 
some light and proper punishment for the care- 
lessness. If he breaks the looking-glass, it is 
safe to omit the punishment. Certainly, if it 
is omitted in either case, it should be omitted in 
the latter. For, in that, his remorse and terror 
will be judgment enough. And yet how fre- 
quently will parents punish in the last case, 
and pass by the former. That is, they punish 
accidents, not faults; or rather they do not, 
strictly speaking, punish at all, They take 


vengeance. 


From Buckminster's Practical Farmer. 


. THE HORSE. 


This animal is often abused through wan- 
tonness, or carelessness; but still more often 
injured for want of due consideration of the 
proper mode of treating him. 

Within a few years it has been customary 
for drivers of stages in our neighbourhood to 
give their horses meal in their water when they 
only stopped for a short time in the middle of 
the day. It was then not uncommon for horses, 
when driven no faster than at present, to fall 
suddenly dead in the harness. On opening the 
animal, the meal would be found undigested, 
and formed into a hard cake in the stomach. 

We believe this practice is now wholly 
abandoned. ‘There is a very prevalent idea 
that it is injurious to give grain to the animal 
when he is warm. Now we have never known 
any injury to arise from this practice. ‘There 
is no more danger of injury to the horse than 
to ourselves by eating a hearty meal when 
warm. And who ever heard of a man killing 
himself with a hearty dinner, because he eat it 
when he was fatigued or heated ? 

It is hard driving, violent exercise, after eat- 
ing hearty food, that causes pain, and often 
death. 

Let a man but reflect on what has proved in- 



























clude what treatment is most likely to injure 
his beast. Let him eat a hearty meal, then 
run or use violent exercise immediately after, 
and he will be at no loss in conjecturing what 
must be the danger of furiously driving a beast 
after a hearty dinner. 

It is hard driving immediately after eating 
grain that kills the horse; and, we venture to 
assert, that not an instance can be shown in 
which he has sustained injury from eating grain 
merely because he was warm. People should 
reflect and reason more on this subject. 

Horses that travel and labour violently, as in 


stages and fast chaises, should eat their grain at 


night. When labouring moderately on a farm, 
it is not so material when their heartiest food 
is given; for horses are not liable to be injured 
in any gear, when they are only driven on the 
walk. 

But we have known many men, prudent in 


most matters, yet guilty of stuffing their horses 


with grain in the morning, just before starting 


ona journey! They gave no grain the night 


before, reserving for the starting hour the 
heartiest food for the beast! 


On a journey we have long been in the habit 


of giving our horse his grain at night. We 


give it as soon as he is rubbed down and put 
to the stable, and we have never found it injured 


him. 
How absurd to let your horse stand for hours, 


after a day of violent exercise, to chop up his 
own fodder, and attempt to appease his hunger 
on hay, often poor hay, not fit to be fed out to 


young cattle. 


Give the horse half a bushel of oats, or one 
in—as soon 
as you lead him into the stable, and he will fill 
himself in one hour or two, and be willing to 
lie down and enjoy a nap, even before you retire 


peck—if he has been used to 


to rest yourself. 


In any part of the country, if you see the 
grain put into the manger, you may be pretty 


sure the hostler has not forgotten his duty. 


— 


Froin the Salem Observer. 
CLIFT OR EAVE SWALLOWS. 


The clift er eave swallows, as they are com- 


monly called, were first found in the vicinity 


of the Rocky Mountains. It appears that the 


cultivated hills and valleys of New England, 
teeming with insect population, were to these 
birds, like the rich valleys and beautiful prairies 
of the West to the white man—long unknown, 
it being I believe less than half a century since 
they first appeared east of the Hudson river. 


their settlement, w 
appearance of a crowded and busy city. 









The manner in which they settle in this, to 
them new country, reminds one of the manner 
in which settlements are formed by man in the 
far West. A bold and adventurous pair go forth 
in search of a new home; they fix upon aspot 
congenial to their tastes, and substituting the 
eaves of a barn for the shelter which the clifts 
of the Rocky Mountains afforded them, build 
their nest; and if they are civilly treated by 
the owner of the premises, upon which they 
have taken up their abode, rear their offspring ; 
and the next season return with them, and as 
many of their friends and connections as they 
can induce to emigrate with them, to extend 
ich in a few years has the 





The architecture of these birds resembles 
that of man, more than most birds ;—not so 
much in form as in variety,—each pair build- 
ing as ther fancy dictates ; some prefer a large 
door at which both can enter at once ; others, 
choose a small entrance just large enough to 
admit one at a time ; some who appear wealthy, 
that is, have plenty of mud, build large and 
commodious palaces, while others more frugal 
and economical, are contented with the small 
but neat cottage; some of them (I am sorry to 
say) resemble man in his low and base traits of 
character, such as indolence, and a disposition 
to take that which belongs to others; one was 
seen in the absence of his neighbour to go te 
his nest, take some of the materials and appro- 
priate them to his own use. 

As I cannot understand their language suffi- 
ciently well to interpret it, I cannot tell whether 
they have enacted laws to punish such gross 
transgressions upon the rights of others, or not; 
but as might be supposed, this pair was among 
the least prosperous of the settlement, being 
three times as long completing their nest, as 
some of the more honest and industrious ones 
were. A. W. P. 
North Danvers, June 2, 1841. 


Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 
THE DISENTHRALLED. 


He had bowed down to drunkenness— 
An abject worshipper; 

The pulse of manhood’s pride had grown 
Too fast, and cold to stir. 

And he had given his spirit up, 
To the unblessed thrall ; 

And bowing to the poison cup, 
He gloried in his fall. 


There came a change—the cloud rolled off, 
A light fell on his brain— 
And like the passing of a dream, 
That cometh not again, 
The shadow of his spirit fled, 
He saw the gulf before, 
He shuddered at the waste behind, 
And was a man once more. 


He shook the serpent folds away, 
That gathered round his heart, 
As shakes the swaying forest oak, 
Its poison vine apart : 

He stood erect—returning pride 
Grew terrible within, 

And conscience sat in judgment on 
His most familiar sin. 


The light of intellect again 
Along his pathway shone; 

And reason, like a monarch, sat 
Upon its olden throne : 

The honoured and the wise once more, 
Within his presence came ; 

And lingered oft on lovely lips, 


There may be glory in the might 
t treadeth nations down— 

Wreaths for the crimson conqueror, 

Pride for the kingly crown— 
But nobler is that triamph hour, 

The disenthralled shall find, 
Wher evil passion boweth down, 

Unto the godlike mind! 

J. G. Warrier. 
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Letters of Early Friends ; illustrative of the\ the great pride and vanity of those that brought 
History of the Society, from nearly its ori-|him in, is inexpressible; and he is in danger 
gin, to about the period of George Fox’s\to be brought [or wrought] to those things, 


decease. 


[In continuation of our selections from this 
work, the following, besides other matter of 
interest and of instructive tendency, have been 
made with reference to their connection with 
the reign of King Charles II., commencing 
with the memorable period of the restoration ; 
at which juncture it would seem that this dis- 
solute monarch gave some evidence of humility 


which he in himself is not inclined unto. 
The great excess and abomination that hath 
been used this day in this city, is inexpres- 
sible.* 


I know not as yet when I shall come from 
this city; for the service is very great. 


| [From the original.) 


Among the Swarthmore Collection of MSS. 


and tenderness of spirit, in remembrance of the has been found the following narrative of an 
trials and vicissitudes which marked his pre-|interview had by Thomas Moore with the 
vious career, but which, alas, through the insta- | King, which it is believed has not been before 
bility of his nature; and the influence of bad |printed: it is endorsed by G. Fox, “« What 


advisers, he soon very much lost sight of. } 


Ricuarp Hupsertuorne To Georce Fox. 
London, 29th of 3d mo. [5th mo.] (1660.) 


Dear brother—Since I wrote unto thee last 
week, our meetings have been quiet and very 
full. G. F. (George Fox, jun.) was brought 
up to this city the last week upon the fifth day, 
and is prisoner at Lambeth House, and Robert 
Grassingham, who was brought up with him ; 
they are not yet called, (summoned (?)) but 
there remain.* I have been twice with them 
in prison: and I visited some officers of the 
army there, with whom I had good service, as 
Major Brayman, Allen, and Courtney, who 
are there prisoners: and Colonel Rich I have 
been with—he is at liberty; he is pretty low 
and sensible, and sees that all will be separated 
into two—that is, either to join to the truth, or 
to the profane: he was at the last First day 
at our meeting in the Strand. Several who 
have had an honest principle stirring in them, 
begin to be bowed under towards the ‘Truth ; 
but the wickedness in this city is so great, that 
it is past expression ; and every where in the 
nation it abounds as a flood; and Friends 
every where pass in the hazard of their lives 
and of great sufferings. Stephen Crisp hath 
passed through much suffering at Peterbo- 
rough, Norwich, and other places, and is now 
at Colchester. John Moon <nd William Alan 
have been sore abused at Cambridge, and W. 
A. is sore bruised. Josiah Coale is prisoner at 
Leicester, and put in the marshal’s hands, 
where he is very hardly used: he lieth upon 
some stoles [stones (?)] and his food is only 
bread and beer: he desired that thou might 
know of it. Alexander Parker is prisoner at 
Nantwich in Cheshire, and is in the mar- 
shal’s hand; he was taken out of a meeting 


at Northwich ; but the marshal is pretty loving} Kj 


to him. 


It is only the power of the Lord God that 


preserves us here in this city from the rage of | eoncerni 


the wicked, which is very high. [At] our meet- 


ing this day at Westminster in the morning, the | hour, 
people were very rude, and had almost broken| jj sil 


the meeting ; but afterwards some soldiers came, 
and did quiet the rude [people] and set a guard 
at the door ; and so the meeting was kept quiet, 
and ended quiet. 

This day did King Charles and his two 
brethren James and Henry come into this city: 
Charles is of a pretty sober countenance; but 





* See a full account of this affair in Sewell’s History 
under this date. 


the King said to T. Moore. 
10 mo.”’t 


‘ SoMETHING THAT PASSED BETWIXT THE KING 
AND ME, T'nomas Moore or Hartswoop, in 
THE COUNTY OF SuRREy.’ 


14th of 10th mo. [12th mo.] 1660. 


After that I, with other Friends, had pre- 
sented our sufferings to the King and several 
particular members of his Council, and after 
several days waiting upon them for answer, the 
King was pleased, with a great part of his 
Council, to grant us an order; and chose a 
committee to examine our papers and suffer- 
ings. After some weeks that we had waited 
and solicited those members who were chosen 
to hear our business, we had many promises 
from them that we should be heard, and like- 
wise have relief. So upon the aforesaid day 
of the 10th month, we being, as our manner 
was, waiting in the lobby at the Council Cham- 
ber door, the King and his whole Couneil bei 


1660, 14th of 








When I had done speaking, the King asked 
me what I would have of him. I said, +O 
King, our meetings, which are kept in God’s 
fear, are by the will of evil rulers and rade 
people, many times broken up—we are hailed, 
beaten, bruised, and trod upon by the said 
people ; who are countenanced by such magis- 
trates, who in their wills cause us many times 
to be haled out, sent to prison, and kept there 


‘contrary to law and thy declaration sent from 


Breda, and since revived; in which thou didst 
promise we should not be disturbed, nor called 
in question, for things pertaining to our con- 
sciences.” ‘Then the King answered me; 
‘* God forbid, you, living in God’s fear, should 
be wr , and that your meetings should be 
disturbed ; for it is my mind that you should 
enjoy your meetings peaceably, and be pro- 
tected, living peaceably and quietly in the king- 
dom.’’ Then I said, ** Some of us are indicted 
for not coming to the steeple house.” The 
King answered, ‘* You shall not be indicted 
for not coming to the church.” ‘Then I said, 
‘* What thou speakest here within these walls, 
may not relieve us; for the magistrates in the 
kingdom may not take notice what thy mind 
is here, and so possibly we may not enjoy 
what is in thy heart towards us, except thy 
pleasure be signified to the kingdom by pro- 
clamation, or declaration.”” ‘To which the King 
answered, ** You shall enjoy your meetings 
without disturbance, you shall see it, so long 
as you live peaceably; leave it to me.” 

By what the King said there, we do expect 
that something may be done for us; for he 
bade us stay awhile, and we should see. 

‘Tuomas Moore. 


| George Fox, in his Journal under date about 


there sat, (as we have heard since, by some of| this period, says, ‘‘ ‘There seemed at [this ] 


them that were of the Council;) there was a 
debate amongst them whether I should be 
called in with my hat on, for they said I would 
not take it off myself; others said it might be 
taken off gently by the door-keeper, or the 
clerk : but the King said, by no means, it should 
not be taken off, except I took it off myself; 
none other should take it off. Whereupon, 
after some time, I was called in; and when I 
was within the room a pretty way, and saw 
the King at the head of the table with the rest 
of the Council, I made a stop, not knowing 
but that I might give offence: when one of 
the Council spoke to me and said, “* you may 
go up; it is the King’s pleasure that you may 
come to him with your hat on.” So I went 
up near to the King, and said, “Is this the 
ng?” And they said, “ Yes.’: I looked 
upon him, and he upon me; and I spoke the 
word of ny ect him as it rose in me— 

e ness and the m of the 
Lord to a the space of a sated of an 
and was not interrupted ; but they were 
ent, till I was clear. 


_ *See the Letter dated the 7th and 8th of this month 
in W. Caton’s Life, pages 87, 88, (Sexect Szrizs) for 
a further description of the state of things in London 
at this time. 

t Respecting Thomas Moore, G. Fox, in his Journal 
writes : “ At Reigate, Friends told me of one Thomas 
Moore, a justice of peace, that lived not far from Rei- 
gate, and wasa friendly moderate man: whereupon I 
went to visit him at his house, and he came to be a 
serviceable man in the Truth.” [1655.] 


time an inclination and intention in the govern- 
ment to grant Friends liberty; because they 
were sensible that we had suffered, as well as 
they, under the former powers. But siill, 
when any thing was going forward in order 
thereto, some dirty spirit or other, that would 
seem to be for us, threw something in the way 
to stop it. It was said, there was an instru- 
ment drawn up for confirming our liberty, and 
that it only wanted signing; when on a sud- 
den, that wicked attempt of the Fifth Monarchy 
people broke out, and put the city and nation 
in an uproar.” After this event, G. F. and 
his friends drew up “‘ A Declaration from the 
harmless and innocent people of God called 
Quakers, against all sedition, plotters and fight- 
ers in the world,” &c., which was presented 
to the King on the 21st of the 11th mo. 1660 
(called January, 1661.)—His Journal may be 
consulted further for this eventful period. | 


Mary Fett to ner Moruer Marcaret 
FELL. 
Mile-end Green, near London, 
27th of 4th mo, (6th mo.} 1664. 

Endeared and tender-hearted Mother—My 
duty and very dear love is freely given and re- 
membered unto thee, as also my very dear love 
is to dear G. F. 

This is chiefly to let thee understand, that 
yesterday sis: [sister] and I were at White- 
hall; where we spoke to the King, and told 
him that if he would please to signify some- 
thing to the Judges, before they went their 
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circuit, to release you; otherwise it would be | 
past, for the time drew very near of the Assizes. 
He said he would release you, if we would 
promise you would not go to meetings. Sister 


said, we could make no such engagements ; | 
for the meeting hath been kept many years, | 
He said, | 


and never hath done any harm. 
‘Cannot your mother keep within her own 


famil 7, as she may have five [ persons present; | | 


-—but she must have such tumultuous meet- 








ings.’ We said, she hath no such meetings ; 
they are only her neighbours that come. ‘The 
King said, there were some Quakers in the 
last plot. Sister said, that could not be proved. 
He said, he had letters [about] it, and their 
names. So Chifines* bid us come on the 
Fourth day; [and] we do intend to go to-mor- 
row. I was there about a week since, and 
told the King, that now the Assizes drew very 
near, if he did not do something for thee, they 
would run thee into a premunire, and get thy 
estate from thee and thy children; and I de- 
sired him to take it into consideration. He was 
then very loving to me, and said he would take 
it into consideration ; and he said, ‘ they shall 
not have her estate from her:’ he took me by the 
hand as soon as he came near me. I also spoke 
to Prince Rupert, and desired him to put the 
King in mind of it; aad he said, he would do 
what he could in it ; and went then to the King 
and spoke to him. Prince [ Rupert] hath al- 
ways been very loving to Friends, and hath 
often spoke to the King about you. 

Sister gives the renewed remembrance of 
her entire love to thee and dear G. F., as also 
doth my brother. I suppose sisters Isabel 
and Sarah will be gone: remember me to 
sisters Susanna and Rachel. 

Iam thy dutiful and obedient daughter, 

Mary Fett. 








[Year endorsed by G. F. 1664.] 

[From the original apparently, which is addressed to 
M. F. at Lancaster, as usual, to the care of Thomas 
Green, Grocer, there.] 

Ex.is Hooxes To Marcaret Fett. 
London, 2d of 8th mo. [10th mo.] 1666. 

Dear M. F'.—My dear love in the Truth is 
unto thee. I have lately been in the country, 
which is the cause of my not writing to thee. 

People are in a great confusion here, by reason 
of a re which happened in this City, to the 
great destruction and ruin of the same; which 
has not been without a just cause of provo- 
eation of the Lord by this generation; who 
have lifted up themselves against the Lord, and 
their hearts have been given up to pride and 
vanity, and not to seek the Lord; but rather to 
persecute them that were true seekers of Him, 
and who delighted in his ways. 

There was a young man that came out of 
Huntingdonshire, to, warn the King to set 
Friends at liberty; or else, within two days, 
destruction should be.t He went to Whitehall 
the day before the fire; but they would not ad- 
mit him to come to the King: but the next 
morning he went again, and was admitted to 
speak to him in the presence-chamber. Here 
was last week another man Friend, who came 
out of Staffordshire to speak with the King, 





* This person is spoken of by Pepys, in his Me- 
moirs :—he was the King’s closet keeper or page, and 
is said to have been a great favourite with him. 

+ See G. Whitehead’s Christian Progress, p. 314. 
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and to deliver a pay [a paper or list (?)] to 
him ; and indeed a very plain honest man he 
is, and he had a great weight upon him: and 
going towards Whitehall last Sixth day mom- 
ing betimes, he met the King im his coach, (as 
it was supposed) going a hunting. And he 
stepped to the coach side, and laid his hand 
upon it, and said: * King Charles, my mes- 
sage is this day unto thee, in the behalf of God’s 
poor, afflicted, suffering people ;” and gave him 
his pay, (which indeed were weighty words,) 
and pressed him on to read it. ‘The King said, 
‘* How dost thou think I can read it now?” 
So he told the King that his message was upto 
him—* that the people of God might have 
their liberty from under the great bondage, that 
thee and thy law hath laid upon them.” Then 
the King replied and said, that he and his Par- 
liament were to consider of it. ‘The Friend 
told him, ‘if they did so consider of it, as to 
set the afflicted people of the Lord at liberty, it 
might be a means to stop the judgments of the 
Lord ; but if so be, that they did continue their 
bonds, the Lord God would multiply his judg- 
ments the more upon them.” ‘Then the Friend 
moved the sufferings of Friends at Reading, 
and told him that their sufferings did ery very 
much in the ears of the Lord against him ; and 
except he set them at liberty from under the 
cruel law of premunire, their cries would not 
be stopped, but would be turned double upon 
his head. ‘Then the King said, that they would 
not obey the law of the nation. ‘Then the 
Friend tuld him, that if so be, he and his Par- 
liament would make a law equal to the law of 
God, then he might try whether they would 
walk contrary to that; and so pressed him to 
set Friends at liberty; or else the Lord would 
bring worse judgments upon him. And he told 
him, that the Lord had pleaded with this City, 
with plagues, sword, and with fire; and so left 
him. When he came to the coach side, the 
footman took off his hat; but the King bid him 
give the man his hat again, and was very mild 
and moderate. 

So this is the most at present.—His name is 
Adam Barfoote. 

I saved thy book from the fire, and last Se- 
venth day I gave it to W. nt ay - 


IMPORTANT MOVEMENT IN CUBA. 


We have been favoured with the annexed 
translation* of a memorial from some of the 
principal inhabitants of the city of the Havana, 
proprietors of agricultural estates, praying the 
captain general of the island to take prompt and 
effectual measures for the suppression of the 
slave trade ! 


To his Excellency the President Governor 
and Captain General. 


The subscribers, inhabitants and proprietors 
in this city, proprietors also of agricultural 
estates—availing themselves of the invitation 
in your proclamation when you assumed the 
government of the island—respectfully bring 
to the notice of your excellency, a measure, 
urgently necessary for the present exigencies 
of Cuba—namely, a prompt, energetic, and 
irrevocable provision, for the suppression of 
the traffic in slaves from Africa. 

Your memorialists, intimately acquainted 
with the true interests of Cuba, and the best 
mode of securing them, are satisfied that the 
only means to avert the fury of the storm, 
which threatens to destroy those interests, is 
the measure now recommended to your excel- 
lency’s superior judgment. ‘The two corpo- 
rations, the most respectable in the Havana, 
namely: the illustrious ** Ayuntamento”’ and 
the Royal ** Junta de Fomento,” coincide with 
your memorialists in opinion, and have ad- 
dressed the provisional regency of the kingdom 
in accordance therewith. 

To the slave trade we owe the displeasure 
with which all powerful England views the 
increase of our commerce and our agriculture 
—and to that trade do we owe her diplomatic 
hostility. 

It is the slave trade which has aroused the 
feelings of her powerful and numerous aboli- 
tionists, and which prompts them by word and 
writing—in books, pamphlets, and newspapers 
—in private soc.eties, and legislative assem- 
blies—to urge their government and their na- 
tion, to insist on our performance of our treaty 
stipulations. 

In order to hasten the suppression of this 
trade, the British government has solemnly 
recognised the independence of Hayti—ex- 
posing us thereby, under present circumstances, 
to injuries which may be committed with per- 
fect impunity, and which we tremble but to 
think of, or to imagine. 

To the enormities of the slave trade do we 
owe it, that two active agents of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have openly ap- 
peared in Spain, in order to affect, if possible, 
a general emancipation of our slaves! We are 
aware that they have been favourably received 
in Madgid! They themselves avow this—and 
it is confirmed by other circumstances, and 


[From the original.] 





* The narratives given in the Diaries of Evelyn and 
Pepys, (who were eye witnesses,) of the great fire of 
London, are sad indeed, Evelyn writes: “Sept. 3. 
The fire continued all this night (if 1 may call that 
night, which was light as day for ten miles round 
about,) after a dreadful manner— when conspiring with 
a fierce eastern wind in a very dry season. 1 went on 
foot to the (Bank side in Southwark,) and saw the 
whole south part of the City burning from Cheapside 
to the Thames, and all along Cornhill, Tower Stfeet, 
Fenchurch Street, Gracious Street, and so along to 
Buinard’s Castle, and was now taking hold of St. 
Paul’s Church. The conflagration was so univer- 
sal, and the people so astonished, that from the begin- 
ning, (I know not by what despondency or fute,) they 
hardly stirred to quench it! so that there was nothing 
heard or seen but crying out and lamentation, and 
running about like distracted creatures. Oh! the 
miserable and calamitous spectacle! such as haply the 
world had not seen the like since the foundation of it, 
nor be outdone till the universal conflagration. All 
the sky was of a fiery aspect, like the top of a barning 
oven; the light [being] seen above forty miles round 
about for many nights. The poor inhabitants were 
dispersed about St. George's Fields and Moorfielda, as 








far as Highgate, and several ‘miles in circle—some 
under tents, some under miserable huts and hovels, 
many without a rag or necessary utensils, bed or 
board ; who, from delicateness, riches, and easy accom- 
modations in stately and well furnished houses, were 
now reduced to extremest misery and poverty,” &c, 
vol, i. p. 372—374. 

* The translation, we are told, is a free one, amount- 
ing, in fact, to an abridgment. Yet we are assured 
the spirit of the original is strictly adhered to.—£ds, 
Jour, Com, 
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thus is a door opened to the most serious ca- 
lamities. 

By the slave trade, the number of our natural 
enemies in the island is daily increased. By 
the ** Stranger’s Guide for the Havana,” of the 
present year, they now amount to 660,000 per- 
sons of colour, or about 60 per cent. of the 
whole population, leaving about 40 per cent. 
only of white persons. In 1775, the coloured 

opulation numbered no more than about 36 
per cent. of the whole population, and this re- 
sult seems to follow inevitably from the exist- 
ence of this trade. For similar results have 
been observed elsewhere, and those eminent 
persons, Humboldt, and De ‘Tocqueville, in 
reference to Brazil, &c., have given utterance 
to the most gloomy furebodings relative to the 
whites of those countries. 

The slave wade is the principal cause of this 
surprising phenomenon. ‘The Royal Cedula 
of 21st September, 1817, was iniended—by 
affording peculiar encouragement to the immi- 
gration of Europeans—to keep down this 
alarming disproportion. But the slave trade 
has rendered its intention inoperative and use- 
less. During the five years, 1835 to 1839 
inclusive, 35,203 white persons entered at the 
port of the Havana, not more than half of 
whom would probably remain in the island— 
while, during the seme period, there were 
landed in the western department alone, 63,055 
negroes from Africa! If such is our present 
situation, what will it be in afew years, if this 
trade be still suffered to exist ? 

And this, excellent sir, is not all. Let us 
glance at the communities in our neighbour- 
hood. The firmest mind may tremble, as it 
views our horizon. Nine hundred thousand 
free blacks, east of us in the military republic 
of Hayti—their armies strictly disciplined, and 
holding at their disposal the ample means of 
Britain for the transportation of this force! ! 
Four hundred thousand on the south in Ja- 
maica. ‘Twelve thousand in the Bahama, 
Archipelago, and other islands in our neigh- 
bourhood—increased by at least as many 
more, wrested by capture from our slavers ! 

And setting aside the slaves in the French 
West Indies, now on the eve of emancipation 
—let us direct a serious and steadfast gaze to 
the north. Look at Florida—the ports of Lou- 
isiana—Georgia—the Carolinas, &e., which 
bring us almost in contact with the continent, 
with its three millions of slaves—a number so 
immense as to strike terror, not in Cuba only, 
but throughout the whole American confeder- 
acy. Should we not begin this day, to de- 
liberate and to prepare ourselves, in order to 
avoid the consequences which may be reason- 
ably anticipated from a situation of affairs so 
alarming ? 

This is so urgent, most excellent sir, that 
though it were certain, as many erroneously 
believe, namely, that our agriculture would be 
paralyzed without the aid of negro labour, we 
ought rather at once to choose poverty and 
security, than blindly to aim at a rich harvest 
for a single year, and risk the loss of the suc- 
ceeding one, together with the soil, machinery, 
and every thing, in one general insurrection of 
the negroes. 

But, fortunately for Cuba and its present 
inhabitants, as well as the interests of the 
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mother country, this island has not been con- 
demned by Heaven or the stern laws of nature, 
to the necessity of cultivating its soil by the 
sweat of Alrican brows. ‘lhis was the erior 
of a former period. At present, in the central 
pertion of the island, the glorious career of 
agricultural reform has already begun, under 
the auspices of a son of our industrious Cata- 
lonia. He, however, end all who follow his 
illustrious example, must expect to struggle for 
some time with the obstacles which habit, pre- 
judice, bad faith, and, above all, the deleterious 
influence of the slave trade, will oppose to 
them. For in that traffic chiefly, may we look 
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an award. The law is plain, and the jury's 
report make the facts plain; and it appears to 
us, that nothing is left but for the court to con- 
firm the report, and certify the same to the 
county commissioners, whose business it will 
then be to draw a warrant upon the county 
treasurer for the amount, to be paid over to the 
owners. ‘This was the process in the former 
case, when damages were awarded for the 
| books burned in the Depository. 

It will be seen that the sum agreed upon, is 
not the one third of what was claimed by the 
stockholders of the Hall, their claim was 
$100,000, with interest. One of them tells 











for the origin of all the evils by which we are | us, that he would be opposed to accepting an 


assailed. 

It is for this reason that the memorialists 
pray your excellency to take what they have 
said into considerauon. Not to offend your 
excellency’s high intelligence, nor presume to 
anticipate what your prudence may dictate, in 
the disposition of the important matters here 
referred to; they rest with confidence as to the 
result, in the judgment of the illustrious chief 


award so far short of whut he considers their 
just claim.— Pennsylvania Freeman. 
mona 
A Testimony — the Monthly Meeting in 
Monmuuthshire, concerning Evan Bevan. 


Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, for 
the end of that man is peace. Peal. xxxvii. 37. 


The 17th day of the second month, 1746, 


by whom they are now governed, and for) departed this life, our dear worthy innocent 


whom is reserved the unfading honour of 
snatehing this precious relic of the Spanish 
Indies from the precipice whose brink it over- 
looks. 


Abolition of the Slave Trade.—The Greek 
Courier publishes a decree signed by King 
Otho, forbidding, under severe penalties, any 
of his subjects to be concerned in the detestable 
traffic in slaves. ‘The Malta ‘Times of the 10th 
ult, publishes a letter from Tunis of the Ist, 
announcing that the Bey, at the recommen- 
dation of the British Consul-General, Sir 
Thomas Reade, had decreed the abolition of 
the slave trade within his dominions. He had 
himself set the example, by giving liberty to 
all his own slaves, and promised to put an end 
to their further importation and exportation in 
the regency. 


PENNSYLVANIA HALL. 


The jury in the case of the Pennsylvania 
Hall, after six months deliberation—meeting 
sometimes twice a week, sometimes once, and 
sometimes once in two weeks, have at last 
handed into the court their report. {t has not 
yet been published, but we have ascertained 
from the chairman of the jury, that they have 
reported, by a majority of five to one, that 
damages were sustained by the owners of the 
property to the amount of thirty-three thou- 
sand dollars, and that the owners of the pro- 
perty were not active participants in the mob. 
The terms of their appointment, it appears, 
limited the jury to the determination of these 
two points, viz: the amount of damages sus- 
tained, and the participaney or non-participancy 
of the owners. One of the jury dissented 
from the other five in their report, on the 
ground that the owners were active puartici- 
pants. 

Although the gentleman of the jury from 
whom we received our information expressed 
the opinion that the question would still be an 


| Friend, minister and elder, Evan Bevan, aged 

about sixty-seven years. His father’s name 
was Charles Bevan, of Lantwit Vardre in Gla- 
morganshire, who gave him a liberal education 
at Oxford, where he made a great progress in 
various parts of literature. 

Afier he left Oxford, being duly qualified, he 
| practised the law in Glamorganshire, where he 
served and executed the office of deputy-sheriff 
with much reputation; yet, after some time, it 
pleased Divine Providence to visit our said 
Friend in an extraordinary manner, he bein 
cast down, as into the deep, in anguish 
sorrow, until after long mourning and various 
baptizings, the Lord was pleased in mercy to 
bind up the bruised reed with strength, so that 
he seemed to be brought forth as pure as gold 
seven times refined, and made a chosen vessel, 
And finding unity in his Spirit with those of 
the Society called-Quakers, he joined himself 
in fellowship with them ; as appears more fully 
by an Epistle of his, published in Sewel’s His- 
tory of the Quakers, page 705, under the name 
of Evan Jevens. 

He was concerned as a minister about twenty 
years, not made so by man, although he was 
brought up in the languages and sciences of 
men, but by a real experience of the power of 
truth, and through the demonstration of the 
gospel. 

Oh! in what an awful weighty frame of 
mind we have seen him sit in meetings, solidly 
feeding on the bread of life, which the world 
knows not of; and when words flowed from 
his lips, they were sweet as the honey-comb, 
and seasoned with the divine salt ; which, with 
his innocent deportment, affected the hearts of 
the hearers, unless grown cold through the love 
ofthe world. 

He was pressing with Friends, to be faith- 
ful towards God, in the various branches of our 
Christian testimony; especially to keep clear 
from that anti-christian yoke of tithes; the 
upholding whereof is an indirect denial of the 
coming of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
who, by the one acceptable sacrifice of the 


embarrassing one for settlement, yet we cannot | offering himself upon the cross, made atone- 
help considering the report as tantamount to| ment to God the Father, brought mankind from 
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under the law, and put an end thereto, with all 
types and shadows. He would often remind 
Friends to be thankful to God for the manifold 
mercies received and enjoyed ; more especially 
in this time of our uninterrupted meeting to- 
gether, in order to perform divine worship ; 
and likewise, to consider what hardships and 
sufferings our worthy ancients were exposed to 
on this account. 

His words were few and savoury, his testi- 
mony short; which was a wonder to such as 
knew him, and expected long discourses and 
eloquent orations; yet he, through divine 
assistance, confounded the witdom of the wise 
of this world, who therein know not God. He 
would most nights wait in silenee, together 
with his family, and the scholars who lodged 
with him, and would advise them to that prac- 
tice, laying before them the benefit thence 
accruing. : 

He kept a school in Friends’ meeting-house 
in Pontimoyle, for about thirty-five years, and 
conscientiously refused to teach any of the 
heathen authors ; however, he brought up many 
in the useful parts of literature, as Latin, Greek 
and geography, with various branches of the 
mathematics ; most of which time he was clerk 
to our meeting, and was a tender nursing 
Father in Israel ; very condescending and for- 
bearing with those who, by undue measures, 
had justly deserved the censures of the church. 
Sometimes his mild behaviour has reached and 
convinced the disobedient, and brought them 
to a sense of their out-goings. 

We do not remember that he missed the op- 
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ground at Pontimoyle, and was attended to the 
grave with decency and gravity by a great 
number of most persuasions and degrees.— 
Collection of Testimonies, 1760. 


Guildhall Antiquities. —A very curious 
document has within these few days been dis- 
covered amongst the ancient records at Guild- 
hall—it is a contract made between Charles I, 
|and his Privy Council on the one part, and the 
corporation of me city of London on the 
other, in which tae King makes over in mort- 
gage to the corporation several large tracts of 
Crown-lands in the counties of Northumber- 
land, Durhath, York, etc., for certain loans 
of money to him, amounting to more than 
£300,000 of the then currency. But the un- 
fortunate monarch never having had the power 
of redeeming these lands they became legally 
| part of the city estates ; and several years al- 

terwards, finding that, from their remoteness 
and the rough unproductive nature of the 
soil, they were not very productive or profit.- 
ible, the corporation disposed of the City in- 
terest in them to the ancestors of the present 
great coal-field proprietors, not, of course, 
having the slightest idea that they were throw- 
ing out of their hands the richest and most 
profitable soil in England, which would long 
since have produced them a net profit of 
£400,000 per annum. The document is quite 
perfect, and is very well written. ‘The King’s 
signature, Charles R., is in a fine free hand, 
and the signature of the members of his coun- 








portunity of one meeting, unless through sick- 
ness. He had a great love for Friends, and 


cil at the foot of the deed are easily decy phered, 
but are remarkable for the diversity of the 


would visit those who were indisposed. We) handwriting. ‘That of Buckingham is quite 
had entire love and good-will to him, as a cor- different from the others; it is very free, but 
dial, sincere Friend, and as an elder ard pillar|in good taste. The royal seal is affixed to 
in the church, who was worthy of double|the deed, and the seals of the signing privy 


honour. His memory is dear to us, and, being 
dead, he yet speaketh. He did not lord it 
over the church, although his knowledge and 
wisdom, both spiritual and natural, might have 
entitled him to bear rule; but being clothed 
with the spirit of meekness and patience, he 
would condescend to the weakest member, in 
charity, good-will and pure love; thereby 
plainly demonstrating whose disciple he was : 


councillors are appended likewise.— Foreign 
Paper. 
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We refer our readers to another page for a 


yea, a noble pattern and example was he: his | truly interesting document—.he memorial of 


conduct kept pace with his doctrine, and with the principal inhabitants of Havana to the cap- 
the principles he made a profession of. He | ‘ain general of Cuba. ‘That, and the informa- 
was no respecter of persons, yet his conver- tion contained in the short article which imme- 
sation was free and agreeable, chiefly tending | diately follows it, relative to a decree of K 


to instruction and edification. 


Otho, and one by the Bey of Tunis, taken in 


He having denied himself, and taken up the| connection with recent occurrences in other 
cross, to the riches, honours and preferments | quarters, show emphatically that the cause of 
of this world, with the pomps and pleasures | abolition is onward, and unless there be a 
thereof, despised the shame, looking forward, — ae in a _ opinion on - 
in patience, to the prize-of the high calling in | SU yect at the south, it is by no means out o 
Christ Jesus, which is the recompense of| the range of probabilities that this, the  freest 


reward ; in hope of which, the humble con- 
trite soul is enabled to persevere in fear unto 
the end. 8 

We question not, but our loss is his great 
gain; and that now his spirit enjoys the 
crown of rest and peace, which is laid up in 
store for the righteous in the mansions of 
glory, where there needs not the light of the 
sun or moon, for the glory of God is the light 
thereof. 

His body was interred in Friends’ burying- 


country in the world’’—this professedly Chris- 
tian nation—will be left alone in adherence to 
the accursed system—left behind in the race 
of justice and humanity by Greek and barba- 
rian, by heathen, Turk, and infidel ! 

The subjoined, from a correspondent resid- 
ing south of Mason and Dixson’s line, has an 
important bearing on the subject in another 
point of view. ‘To us it is no way surprising 
that the tranquillity of the slaveholders should 
be disturbed by such indications. 








































The last North Carolinian, under an article headed 
“ Great Britain,” holds the following language :— 

“The British government is aiming one of the 
severest blows at American slavery that has ever yet 
been heard of or attempted. They encourage abolition 
at home, and thos turn the influence and minds of 
their people towards the culture of that great southern 
staple, cotton. Do the southern people not see England 
forming svcieties, and using every other available 
means, to bring about the culture of cotton in India? 
and even plans are in operation to extend it to Africa. 
Is it not as palpable to their sight as the noon day sun, 
that these efforts are directed against slave-labour ? If 
once they can, by home cultivation, avoid buying from 
us, our cotton and other produce, the product of slave. 
labour, they at once close the market against the 
southern planter.” 

The above extract was copied into the 
Fayetteville Observer with some comments, 
evidently showing that those interested in the 
continuance of slavery are very much alarmed 
at recent movements of those that are trying to 
avoid aiding in the continuance of this system 
of oppression. Not knowing but it might be 
interesting to the readers of ** The Friend,” a 
copy is sent for insertion, if approved by the 
editor. When the advocates of slavery use 
such language, comment is not needed—each 
one can form his own conlusion. P.N. 








Diep, on the 23d of last month, in the 57th year of 
her age, Marcaret, wife of William Wright, of Pick- 
ering Home, district of Upper Canada, a member of 
Yonge street Monthly Meeting, and an elder in the 
Society of Friends. As this individual was well known 
and beloved by many Friends, especially in this city 
and neighbourhood, where she lived for many years; 
the following particulars respecting her sudden and 
lamented decease, will be interesting. ‘The day pre- 
vious to the event, two Friends came to the residence 
of her husband, and wished to have a meeting ap- 
pointed for next morning ; designing, after it was over, 
to take the steam-boat in the afternoon at Toronto, a 
few miles distant, in order to come into the United 
States. As the travellers had no conveyance of their 
own, William Wright offered to take them, and Mar- 
garet proposed to make one of the company. After 
leaving the Friends at the place of their destination, 
William and his wife returned homewards, and as 
evening had come on, her husband proposed stopping 
at a tavern for the night, but the weather being very 
pleasant, Margaret wished to proceed. When about 
five miles from their house, it being a little after dark, 
they had to eross the river Rouge on a narrow bridge, 
without railing or guards at the sides. One of the 
horses took fright on the bridge, and notwithstanding 
all the efforts to prevent it, precipitated them backwards 
into the river, where the water was about twelve feet 
deep. Her husband soon got hold of Margaret, and 
supported her above the water ; but she requested him 
to let her go, and try to save himself. He endeavoured 
to encourage her, and made many and very great efforts 
to rescue her from the perilous situation; but she again 
requested him to let her go, and try to preserve his own 
life. She seemed greatly exhausted by her exertions ; 
and although her husband kept hold of her, and in a 
few minutes after they fell into the river, drew her ta 
the bank, yet the vital spark had fled, and all the 
efforts used to resuscitate her proved fruitless. 

Thus we have another solemn and affecting admo- 
nition of the shortness and uncertainty of life, and the 
necessity of daily and hourly living in a state of watch- 
fulness and prayer, that so we may be prepared to 
meet the messenger of death whenever he may be sent 
to us. “Be ye therefore also ready, for the Son of 
man cometh at an hour when ye think not.” 

——, at Greenwich, Cumberland county, N. J., on 
Third day, the 6th instant, Hannan WipMaver, a mem- 
ber of Greenwich Monthly Meeting, in the sixty-ninth 
year of her age. 
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